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THE LEISURE HOUR. 


BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEIS(/RE HOURS DEMAND, 


AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND,—Cowger 
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STRAIGHT TO THE MARK. 


CHAPTER XLI.—A STRANGE VISITOR. 


And now a shadow and a terror fell 

On the great house, as if a passing bell 

Tolled from the tower, and filled each spacious room 

With secret awe and preternatural gloom. 

—Longfellow. 
Tou HOWARD had been tolerably well until 
after the first day of the examination. He 

had been nervous and anxious, waiting for the hour 
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to arrive when he should take his place in the class- 
room and receive his papers. He could neither sleep 
nor eat, and found it difficult to control his thoughts 
or to remember some of the most elementary parts of 
his work, but he trusted that it would all come back to 
himat themoment of need. The uncertainty, the delay, 
the suspense was, he thought, the chief cause of his 
deficiency. As soon as he should know exactly what 
had to be done, he should be able at least to apply 
his mind to it. But when the time was come, and 
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the papers were given out, he cast his eye down the list 
of questions, and found himself utterly at a loss. His 
mind seemed to be a perfect blank; he could not 
remember anything that he wanted. He put down the 
first paper in despair ; there was not a single question 
in it that he could answer: and yet he felt that he 
ought to know something about them; and gradually 
as he went over them again one by one, light seemed to 
dawn upon his mind: presently he was able to recall 
one or two of the formule required to meet the diffi- 
sulties, and having thus obtained a clue, other solu- 
tions occurred to him, until he saw his way clearly and 
was able to write down his answers almost to his own 
satisfaction. At the close of the first day he had 
succeeded in answering, fully and correctly, nearly all 
his questions; the only ones which he was not sure 
about were two or three of the most elementary, 
mere forms of grammar which he had once known as 
well as his own name, and yet now he could not feel 
certain about them. He wrote them down this way 
and that, and looked at them as one does at the 
spelling of a word, hoping that the very familiarity of 
the sight would remove his doubts; but his brain 
seemed to grow more and more confused, and when 
time was up, and the papers were collected, he was 
still uncertain, and so left the answers blank. 

The next day he was a little more successful, having 
had a tolerably good night’s rest, and feeling alto- 
gether better and less nervous. But towards the 
close, during the last hour, he seemed again to lose 
his head; and the first and simplest questions on his 
papers, which he had passed over in his eagerness to 
make the most of the more important and, as he 
thought, more telling subjects, again presented the 
greatest difficulty. He pored over them till he 
felt giddy, and before the time allowed had expired 
he was compelled to leave the room and go out into 
the fresh air. There he sat down upon the stone 
steps of the building with a strange sense of confu- 
sion, not seeing anything clearly that was before 
him, but parts only of different objects, and not hear- 
ing sounds plainly, but as if at a distance. 

Mr. Grantly found him there, and took him to his 
own room and gave him some sal volatile, after which 
he seemed to be a little better and lay down upon a 
couch to sleep. The sleep was but brief, and when 
he awoke he was chilly and confused, and felt so 
languid and weary in his limbs that he had to be 
assisted upstairs to bed, from which, as soon as Mr. 
Calvert, the doctor, had seen him, he was removed 
for the sake of quietness to the sanatorium. Mr. 
Calvert came to see him again the next day, and it 
was by his desire that the light-hearted boys in their 
dormitories were requested to restrain the sound of 
their rejoicing within due bounds, that even the 
distant murmur of their singing might not reach the 
patient’s ears. Perfect quietness was necessary, he 
said : the nervous system was depressed, the action of 
the heart was languid and irregular, and the brain 
suffered in sympathy, or rather as a consequence. 
He hoped there was not much cause for apprehension, 
but the boy had been overwrought; he wished their 
system of indiscriminate competition could be put an 
end to, or at least that common sense and medical 
judgment might be allowed to enter into the matter. 
Boys were sometimes ruined for life by the trials they 
were put to in their boyhood at an age when their 
mental and physical powers were yet undeveloped. 
No man would drive his ass’s foal at the rate these 
boys were made to go. 
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The next day Mr. Calvert was still more indignant 
in his protest against youthful competitions and their 
consequences, the reason being that Tom Howard’; 
condition, instead of improving, had become mor: 
disquieting. His friends must be sent for, he said; 
there would be no going home for many days at 
least, and then he would not be able to travel alone: 
they would have to come and fetch him, and had 
better come at once. 

Mrs. Howard arrived at Abbotscliff the following 
day. She had arranged to go there to see after her 
son before the letter arrived with the doctor’s recom- 
mendation, for she felt very anxious about him. 
Tom had passed a bad night, and was not improving. 
The boy had been fagged to death almost, Mr. Calvert 
said; the brain was excited, and he was suffering 
severely. The vital powers were depressed; he 
hoped the symptoms might pass off without giving 
them cause for graver apprehensions; he must be 
carefully watched and kept as quiet as possible. 
Such was the doctor’s report to Mrs. Howard. When 
she entered the room where her boy was lying, he 
did not show any surprise, though she fancied he 
was pleased to seeher. Heseemed to be scarcely con- 
scious of the fact that they had been so long separated 
from one another; but he liked to have her by his 
side, to feel the pressure of her lips upon his cheek, 
and to receive from her hand whatever she offered. 
Yet he took very little notice of her or of any one 
else; and though his eyes were generally open, or 
partly so, and shone with even more than their usual 
lustre, there was a want of expression in them, and 
they did not rest for a moment with intelligence upon 
any object. Even when he slept the eyelids were 
still partly open, and his breathing was short and 
irregular; he moaned also in his sleep, and mur- 
mured a few words from time to time, among which 
the refrain, dulce, dulce, dulce, were the most frequent. 

One day, when the feverish symptoms had been 
very severe, and Mrs. Howard had scarcely left his 
bedside for a moment, Mr. Calvert came to her and 
bade her go to her own room and lie down for an 
hour or two, promising to remain and watch the 
sufferer while she took some rest. It was necessary 
for her, he said, and she might be better spared then 
perhaps than later. She judged by his manner an! 
his words that he had reason to be increasingly 
anxious about the state of his patient, but he assure! 
her that such was not the case. He anticipated « 
change soon, and hoped it would be a favourable 
one. She could do nothing for him in his present 
state, but as soon as an improvement should take 
place, much would depend upon her care and atten- 
tion ; she had better, therefore, take some rest nov. 

‘You think he will get better!’ she exclaimed, 
her voice trembling with distress and apprehension. 

She had asked the same question again and agai 
that day already; but how could she be satisfied? _ 

‘‘T trust so,” was the answer, as usual; “he 1s 
young, and of good constitution. He has been 
severely tried, but I have good hope of him.” 

“ He is so altered, deetor! he looks so much older 
than he did. His dear face is so pinched. Alas: 
alas!” 

She could not restrain herself as she spoke, bu! 
burst into sobs, stifling the sound of them as much 
as possible. The child’s face reminded her too pait- 


fully of the expression of his father’s as she ha! 
seen it on the day of his death from sunstroke; ithe 
likeness was much stronger than she had ever notice: 
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it before, and she could not but fear that a similar 
termination of this illness was impending. But she 
lifted up her heart to Him in whose hands are the 
issues of life and death, commending her orphan 
child to His care, and praying that this only remain- 
ing comfort of her life might be spared to her, and 
for the moment she was comforted; but when she 
again approached the bedside, the sight of the thin, 
wan features again overcame her, and she clung to 
the doctor’s arm imploringly, pointing to the dear 
boy’s face, and asking him once more, “ What do you 
think? Tell me; I can bear it. Tell me; will he 
live?” 

Mr. Calvert looked down at her compassionately, 
and could only repeat the hopes he had already 
expressed. He led her to the door, and bade her go 
and rest. He trysted there would be a change and an 
improvement sodn. The best thing she could do, 
both for his sake and for her own, in the meantime, 
was to lie down and sleep. 

Mrs. Howard withdrew to her own room; she had 
not occupied it much since her arrival, but she 
thought she would try to rest for an hour or so, 
for her eyes were heavy. A message had been sent 
to a neighbouring town, requesting the attendance 
of a physician of great reputation there, to consult 
with Mr. Calvert. It was not expected that he would 
arrive till late in the day; but almost before Mrs. 
Howard had closed her eyes the sound of wheels 
upon the gravel fell on her anxious ears, and roused 
her from her brief repose. She saw from her 
window that a fly had arrived, audi hastening down- 
stairs met in the entrance-hali an elderly man whom 
she at once identified as the expected physician. 

“You are come to see my son,” she exclaimed, 
offering him her hand; ‘‘thank you for being so 
prompt.” 

“ How shall I find him, madam?” the old man 
asked, with a look of great anxiety. ‘‘Is he better? 
Is he in any danger?” 

Mrs. Howard could not answer his question; she 
waited, on the contrary, to hear what he would say 
when he had seen him. 

“So you are his mother?” he continued, holding 
her hand in his, and scrutinising her features with 
singular interest. 

“Come and see him,” she said, drawing him 
towards the stairs. 

‘‘Yes,’’ he replied, after a few moments; ‘yes, I 
will go and see him; that is what I am come for. 
He will be surprised, and pleased, I hope.” 

“He is too ill to take much notice of you,” said 
the mother, turning away and beginning to ascend 
the stairs. 

The stranger followed her, but at the first landing 
he was obliged to halt for breath. Mrs. Howard 
had been surprised at first to see so old a person; 
and his appearance was not at all that of a profes- 
sional man. He was evidently much agitated, which 
again was strange in one who must be accustomed 
to visit the sick and to advise in the gravest 
emergencies. 

“Tam not much used to this,” he said, recovering 
himself, and motioning to her to lead the way again 
upstairs. It was a long ascent, certainly; for the 
toom to which Tom Howard had been removed was 
near the top of the house; but Mrs. Howard felt her 
confidence in the physician a little shaken as she 
observed his emction and distress. 

The sick room was reached at last, and Mrs. 
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Howard entered, the stranger following her. Mr. 
Calvert looked up inquiringly, but said nothing, and 
they advanced together to the bedside. The poor 
child was lying perfectly still and quiet, his eyes 
partly open, his face nearly colourless, with a worn 
and sunken appearance; his forehead was bare, for 
the hair had been cut away, and appeared to be 
seamed with wrinkles; the room was partly dark- 
ened, but those who approached the bed could not 
fail to be struck with the change that had taken 
place during the short time that the poor boy had 
been lying there, and the old man, who now bent 
over his pillow, was strangely affected by it. 

‘‘Good heaven!” he exclaimed, in a low voice, 
with something like a sob, and put forth his trem- 
bling hand to touch the little patient. But Mr. 
Calvert interfered, and begged him in a whisper to 
command himself and to be silent. The old man 
then stood still for a time, gazing at the little face till 
he could bear it no longer, and turning hastily away, 
with both hands raised to his eyes, shuffled out of 
the room. 

‘“What does it mean?’ Mrs. Howard 
‘Does he think so badly of him? 
me there is hope!” 

Mr. Calvert looked at her with surprise. 

“Who is he?” he asked. 

‘“‘ The physician, Dr. Weatherby.” 

‘“No,” said the surgeon. ‘‘That is not Dr. 
Weatherby.” 

“Who then?” 

“T cannot tell; you brought him into the room. 
I thought he was a friend or relative of your own.” 

“No,” she replied, ‘‘I do not know him. I have 
never seen him before. I thought, of course, it was 
the physician.” 

“No,” Mr. Calvert replied. 


asked. 
Oh, doctor, tell 


‘He is no physician, 


Iam sure. At all events he is not Dr. Weatherby.” 
CHAPTER XLII.—THE NAME AND MOTTO, 
My thoughts still cling to the mouldering past, 
But the hopes of youth fall thick in the blast, 
And the days are dark and dreary, 
—Longfellow. 


Mrs. Howarp, as soon as she could recover herself, 


hastened after the stranger, wondering very much 
| who he could be, and overtaking him upon the stairs, 


led him into a room near at hand. 

‘My dear,” said the old man, turning suddenly 
and grasping her by the wrist, ‘‘ what does the doctor 
think of him?” 

Mrs. Howard could only shake her head impa- 
tiently. ‘‘I wish he would come,” she said at last. 
‘‘T thought you were the doctor.” 

‘Oh no, no; I am only Mr. Strafford. You must 
have heard my name—Strafford of Langdale.” 

‘“‘ Mr. Strafford! I have heard my boy speak of 
you. Have you come all the way from your home to 
see him?” 

‘Yes, yes; to see him die, perhaps,” he exclaimed 
bitterly. 

‘Oh, don’t say that!” 

‘It would serve me right.” 

‘“* But—but—I am his mother.” 

‘* Of course, of course; and I am only—a friend.”’ 

‘‘ A very kind friend, I am sure. I have heard 
him speak of you. He told me how kind you were.” 
But about the 


‘Did he? Bless him for that! 
doctor ; you were expecting one?” 
‘Yes; Dr. Weatherby; a very clever man.” 
AAA 
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‘‘Tf I had known he was so ill I would have 
brought the best man in London to see him. I will 
send a telegram now.” 

‘‘ Dr. Weatherby will be here directly. It would 
be a great expense to send for a physician from 
London.” 

‘‘T don’t mind that,’ said the old man, excitedly. 
‘¢‘T should not care what it cost!” 

Certainly he was very much changed—this old, 
miserly squire of’ Langdale. 

‘‘T had a son myself once, Mrs.—’ 

‘** Howard.” 

“ Howard ? Oh, yes: I suppose that is the name. I 
had a son once myself, and lost him. I can feel for 

“ou,” 
ve Your only son?’ Mrs. Howard asked. 

‘‘My only son. He went away from home twenty 
years ago or more, and never was heard of again. 
He is dead, of course. This boy is so like him, so 
like! The first moment that I looked at him I saw the 
likeness ; when he spoke it was like my own son grown 
young again and speaking to me; when he looked up 
at me angry and indignant (and he had good cause, 
Mrs. Howard, he had good cause), then it was like 
my own son Walter in one of his impatient moods ; 
but the fire in his eye, and the twinkle of it when he 
laughed, that was most like of all. I have had 
it before me ever since I saw him first at Langdale. 
But to-day I have seen it and felt it more than ever. 
I can scarcely believe that he is not my child; and | 
yet you say his name is Howard?” 

“Yes, certainly—Tom Howard.” 

‘‘ And you never heard the name of Strafford in 
India ? ”’ 

‘No, never.” 

‘‘ Stay,” said the old man, resting his brow upon 
his hand in thought. ‘It is very likely that when 
my son went away he changed his name; there was 
reason to think he might have done so, for we tried 
to trace him and could not. He went to sea, poor 
boy. Yes, he changed his name, no doubt. You 
would not be likely to know him by his father’s name. 
Are you sure that Howard was your husband’s own 
name, his real name? ”’ 

‘‘Of course it was,’? Mrs. Howard answered; but 
as soon as she had spoken, a curious incident re- 
curred to her mind. A stranger had once accosted 
her husband in her presence, claiming him as an old 
acquaintance, and giving him a strangename. Shehad 
thought so little of it at the moment that she did not 
remember what the name was; she was not sure that 
shehadheard it distinctly, her husband having checked 
the speaker in an instant, and dismissed him after a 
few words in private. She had set it down as a 
mistake, of course, but had noticed that her husband 
seemed to be annoyed, and to think more of such an 
incidept than might have been expected. She had 
fancied at the time that there was a little mystery in 
connection with the event, but had forgotten all about 
it afterwards. But now being asked seriously 
whether her husband had ever been known by any 
other name than Howard, the recollection of what 
had then occurred revived, and set her thinking. Her 
husband had always been silent as to his family. He 
had no friends in England, he used to say. When she 
had questioned him further, he had been displeased, 
and had told her plainly that the past must be for- 
gotten. He was anew manin anew world: he had 


’ 
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acquaintance with it, not, at all events, until certain 
contingencies should happen, which he could not 
think of, and would not name. He would, perhaps, 
have told her more before his death, but that had 
been sudden ; and although she had hastened to his 
bedside to receive his last breath, he was delirious, 
and did not know her. These thoughts passed through 
her mind in much less time than we have taken to 
describe them, and she was yet busy with them when 
Mr. Strafford spoke again. 

‘* Was your son very like his father?” he asked. 
‘‘Yes; I thought so. Others did not see the like- 
ness ; it was more in the general expression than in 
the form of the features.” 

‘* The expression of the eyes? ” 

‘* Yes, of the eyes especially.” 

‘‘He is my child. I do think he must be my 
child!” said the old man; and he proceeded eagerly 
to ask a variety of questions, to which Mrs. Howard 
could give no satisfactory answer. The thought that 
this old man could really be related to her husband 
or her child was so strange that it did not occur to 
her at first to show him the photograph which she 
always carried with her; but she now produced it, 
and set it before him. 

‘“You may judge from this,” she said, ‘‘ whether 
my boy was like his father.”’ 

Mr. Strafford’s hand trembled so violently, as he 


| drew out his spectacles, that he could scarcely take 


them from their case; and then he let them fall upon 
the floor. He would have dropped upon his knees 
instantly to grope for them, but Mrs. Howard pre- 
vented him and recovered them for him. Nota word 
was spoken as he put them to his eyes; not a word 
as he drew near the window, steadying the portrait, 
a vignette, before him and focussing it with difficulty. 
More than once he wiped the moisture from his eyes 
and returned to the scrutiny, shaking his head, and 
muttering to himself. 

“Tt is like him,” he said. ‘Yes, it is like; but 
not so like as the child. I cannot tell by this so 
well as by the child. It is like—like, but different. 
This has no bright blue eyes, and it is so much older 
than my son was when I saw him last; twenty years 
older it must be, and it looks much more; and the 
mouth is hidden by the moustache. I cannot tell by 
this. I wish I had not seen it. Was this like your 
husband ?”’ , 

‘Yes, generally like. It did not do him justice 
at all; but it is the best I have; indeed the only one 
that I have here.” 

‘‘ Have you nothing else, of any kind, that I could 
identify him by ?” 

Mrs. Howard reflected. ‘You would not know 
his handwriting?” she said. 

“I might; let me see it. Yes, I could judge by 
that, I think. Let me see it, my dear ; let me see it.” 

Mrs. Howard drew forth a letter which she had 
taken from Tom’s desk the day before, when she was 
looking sorrowfully over his things. It was the 
letter which Mr. Howard had written to his son 
when he was going to school. 

Mr. Strafford took it from her hands and fixed his 
eyes upon it. ‘ Yes!” he exclaimed, directly, “1 
is like; it is like; but—what is this? Oh, my son. 
my son! I know thee now. Oh, Walter! Walter: 
Bless him! bless him! bless him!” ; 

Blinded with tears, he pressed the letter again and 





broken away from the old country altogether, and 
did not intend to return thither or to renew his 


looked on scarcely less agitated. 





again to his lips and kissed it, while Mrs. Howard 
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‘Ave you sure?”’ she exclaimed. 
Mr. Strafford? Tell me; tell me!” 
“The motto!” he exclaimed, 

‘Straight forward.’ Look at it! 
motto!” 
Mrs. Howard knew without looking that this werd 
was written at the top of the letter, with a pen-and- 
ink sketch of a crow on the wing above it, but she 
had never understood the significance of it till now. 
“Why, it’s my xame/” said the old man; ‘‘my 
very name—and his name! Strafford; don’t you 
see? It used to be written with a ¢—Stratford, and 
that was formerly Straightford, and originally 
Straightfor’ard. I'll show it you some day at Lang- 
dale, in the county history. Walter meant this for 
Tom, as a hint to be better uxderstood by-and-bye. 
He would have sent the boy to me some day; or 
perhaps have come home himself after my death. 
And he is dead first! Oh, my son! Oh, Walter! 
Dead! dead! You said he was dead!” 
Mr. Strafford dropped into a chair and sat silent 
for some time, tears trickling through his fingers. 
‘‘Dead!”? he repeated, looking at Mrs. Howard 
and touching her widow’s weeds gently with the tips 
of his fingers. ‘‘ Yes; I had made up my mind to 
that years ago, but now it seems so fresh! But, my 
dear, you are my daughter now; and that peor 
darling boy is my boy—my child—Walter’s son— 
my grandson! Let us go to him. . What are we 
doing here ? 
lose him too; that would be too terrible. I can’t, 
can’t lose him now just as I have found him. Oh, 
no, no, no, no!” 
He drew his breath with deep sobs between each 
repetition of the monosyllable, and then sank down 
again in the chair from which he had but just risen, 
devoid of all strength. He grew calmer after a 
minute or two, and again rose to his feet. His 
eagerness to regain the sick chamber was so great 
that it might have been supposed he hoped to be 
able to do something himself to relieve the sufferer 
—to hold him back from the grave by the force of 
his affection, or to do battle for him with the king of 
terrors. 


‘“What is it, 


“the motto— 
My crest! my 


Mounting the stairs they met Dr. Weatherby, who | 


had at length arrived. 

Dr. Piercey was with him, and seeing Mr. Straf- 
ford’s extreme agitation, the former would not allow 
him to enter the sick room at that moment, but went 
up accompanied only by Mrs. Howard. The two 
doctors sat for a long time watching their patient 
and conferring only in whispers. Mrs. Howard 
feared to ask for their opinion of the child; and 
they were equally reluctant to express it. What 
they said was in such ambiguous terms that it gave 
her little comfort. They hoped, they trusted, they 
believed he would get better; a few hours would 
decide; there was no reason to despair; she must 
keep up her courage, they would do everything in 
their power, and she-—she must do everything in hers. 

She understood them: there was nothing more 
that she could do, just now, but pray for him. She 
had been praying for him continually for days past; 
and though she tried to feel that for him to be taken 
away from a world of suffering to that blessed land 
where there is no more sorrow or pain would be the 
happiest thing that could befall him, vet she knelt 
own in a hidden corner near the bed, and prayed 
again, more earnestly, if possible, than before. 

Meantime Dr. Piercey was endeavouring to calm 


Oh, come! come! come! we must not | 
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the old squire’s excitement, and to alleviate his fears; 
but the latter would not listen to him. 

‘** He has been worked to death, they tell me,” he 
said; ‘‘it is cruel to treat boys so; it is wrong; it is 
inhuman. I wonder you could allow it.” 

Dr. Piercey protested that it was not his doing. 
The competition was open to the school. No par- 
ticular task-work was exacted from any of the boys. 
He confessed that Tom Howard had applied himself 
too closely, but it was not by his advice or wish that 
he had done so. ‘I could not interfere,” said the 
doctor, ‘‘and if I had known as much of his history 
as I have since learnt, I should have found still 
greater difficulty in doing so.” 

‘What have you heard?” Mr. Strafford in- 
quired. 

Partly with the view of quieting him, and partly 
| to justify himself and his school, Dr. Piercey related 

to the squire the circumstances which had been com- 
municated to him by Mrs. Howard relative to her 
| ewn altered position since her husband’s death, and 
the motives by which he was actuated in competing 
| for the scholarship. 

‘* The boy has been severely tried,”’ he said. ‘‘He 

wanted to be a sailor, but his friends had other views 
| for him. His parents placed him here, and were 
| anxious for him to rise in the school, thinking that 
| he had good abilities, which is true enough. Diffi- 
| culties arose, subsequently, of a pecuniary kind, 
and the lad was told that after another term he 
would have to leave the school. In that case he 
might probably have gone to sea at once, and the 
mest ardent wish of his nature would have been 
gratified. But he knew that that was not what his 
father, who is dead, and his mother who has no 
other child, would have chosen for him. The house- 
| scholarship, if he could have gained it, would have 
| enabled him to remain here at comparatively little cost, 
| and as an act of duty he resolved to sacrifice his own 
| will to his mother’s. No boy ever worked so hard 
| for the most coveted prize that could be won as that 
| boy did for a success, which, if he had achieved it, 
| would have excluded him from that which of all 
| things in the world he most desired.” 
‘‘ Brave boy! brave boy! Then it was a matter 
_ of pounds, shillings, and pence. And he has sacri- 
_ ficed himself for money! Oh, if I had but known!” 
| the miserable man groaned out. ‘It’s my fault, 
Dr. Piercey ; all my fault!” 

The doctor looked at him inquiringly, wondering 
how that might be. 

‘‘If the boy dies,” the old man exclaimed yet 
more vehemently; ‘‘if he dies, it will be my fault, 
my doing; and I shall be rightly served.” 

‘‘ My dear sir, don’t say that.” 

‘‘ Why should I not say it? He is my own flesh 
and blood, Dr. Piercey. My grandson, my child, my 
only child! Oh if I had but known it sooner, what a 
different life his would have been! And mine—and 
mine!” 

‘Tt is not yet too late; it maynot be yet too late,” 
said the doctor, looking upon the poor man now with 
feelings of compassion and respect. ‘‘ Not yet too 
late.” 

‘* How do you know that?” 

The door was opened at that instant, and Dr. 
Weatherby entered. ‘‘ What hope?” Mr. Strafford 
exclaimed. 

‘“‘A grave case; an anxious case. 
over it; I hope he will.” 
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Mr. Strafford’s jaw dropped; his heart seemed to 
stand still; his knees trembled, and if the two men 
who were near him had not lent him their support 
he would have fallen. They led him to a chair, and 
then Dr. Weatherby spoke again, more cheerfully and 
guardedly. 

; _“ What are you going to do?” Dr. Piercey asked 
him. 

*‘T shall stay here, with your permission. I shall 
watch the case. There must be a change soon. I 
hope the result willbe favourable. I want to observe 
it, at all events.” 

After a short interval, Dr. Weatherby returned to 
the sick chamber, not consenting to Mr. Strafford’s 
entreaty that he should also go thither. The latter 
yemained with Dr. Piercey, listening, hoping—praying 
sometimes, no doubt, starting at every distant sound— 
the opening of a door, or a footfall upon the stairs— 
until suspense had become almost unbearable. A 
message was brought to them from time to time to 
say that there was no change yet, or that the patient 
had moved, or that a little nourishment had been 
given; but nothing that could be interpreted as a con- 
firmation either of their hopes or fears. The ticking 
of the clock upon the mantelpiece was painfully 
audible, and seemed to their anxious ears as if it 
were telling out the last moments of the young life 
then fading away, or numbering its last feeble heart- 
throbs. If that piece of inanimate machinery had 
stopped, they could have wound it up, and set it 
going again; but the human form, so fearfully and 
wonderfully made, was beyond their power to help. 
They could do nothing but wait—wait for the end. 
If once that living pulse should stop, no human 
skill would be able to set it going again. 

It was past midnight, when the door of the room 
in which Dr. Piercey and the squire kept their silent 
watch was once more gently opened, and an attendant 
beckoned to them. 
anxious inquiries; perhaps she hardly knew how to 
speak or to answer them. Dr. Piercey supported old 
Mr. Strafford, walking as lightly as they could up 
the stairs and along the passages. There was a little 
group near the bedside. Mrs. Howard was on her 
knees beside it, her head resting upon the pillow. 
The little patient’s arm was around her neck, em- 
bracing her. He had been asleep and had waked 
up, looking round him, with intelligence in his eyes, 
for a few moments; they had given him some 
nourishment, and he had revived a little and recog- 
nised his mother, putting out his hand to her and draw- 
ing her towards him, though so feebly that none but a 
mother watching every breath and movement would 
have been aware of his intention. Now he was 
asleep again, and they were waiting for the moment of 
his waking, that they might assist exhausted nature 
effectually and promptly. As they stood there, far 
enough removed from the little bed to give free access 
to the fresh air from the open window, more than one of 
the watchers closed their eyes, and moved their lips in 
silent prayer. Every minute of that tranquil sleep 
was precious, as they knew; and yet they feared that 
when the waking should come it might be but the 
prelude to a deeper and more lasting slumber, and 
shat the eyelids might be opened only to close again 
for ever. 

He woke at last, quietly and naturally, without a 
start, without a sound, and again a stimulant was 
placed between his lips. He drew his mother closer 
to him now and spoke. It was but in a whisper, 


She made no reply to their | 


faint and almost inarticulate, yet they all heard it-— 
‘Bless you, dear mother,” and then, before they 
were aware of it, he was asleep again. 

A longer slumber this time, but not too long; oh, 
no! A better pulse when he woke up! Hope, quick 
and strong in the hearts of those around him. Eyes 
smiling through their tears, and praises swelling up 
from thankful lips to Him who had heard and 
answered their prayers. So the morning dawned 
upon them all. 





FLOWERS AND THEIR FOLK-LORE. 





BY THE REV. T. THISELTON DYER, M.A., 
AUTHOR OF “ENGLISH 
FOLK-LORE.” 


x. 


HE deadly nightshade is one of 
the most poisonous of our wild 
flowers, and numberless instances 
have occurred where death has 
ensued from partaking of its 
berries. Hence one of its popu- 
lar names of ‘‘death’s herb.” 
Buchanan relates that the Scots 
being on one occasion obliged to 
supply the Danes with bread and 
drink, mixed the deadly night- 
shade with their food, and suc- 
ceeded in so completely stupefy- 
ing them that they fell upon them 
and nearly destroyed a great part 
of their army. 

Some think Shakespeare alludes to this plant in 
| Macbeth, where he introduces Banquo as saying, 
‘Or have we eaten of the insane root that takes the 
reason prisoner ?”’ From its stupefying properties it 
has been termed ‘“ dwale.’”’ Chaucer uses it fora 
sleeping draught—‘‘ There needeth him no dwale.” 
The nightshade is also supposed to be the production 
which had such fatal effects upon the Roman soldiers 
as they retreated from the Parthians. The modern 
name, Belladonna, refers to the custom of the Italian 
ladies, who make use of it to enhance their personal 
charms. 

Another equally poisonous plant is the hemlock. 
One of Shakespeare’s witches in ‘‘ Macbeth”’ (Act 1y, 
Se. 1) says: “Root of hemlock digged in the dark ;” 
and Burgundy, in ‘‘ Henry v” (Act v, Sc. 2), ex- 
claims :— 





‘* Her fallow leas 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 
Doth root upon.” 


Its scientific name, Conium,is from the Greek word 
meaning cone or top, whose whirling motion resem- 
bles the giddiness produced on the constitution by 
its poisonous juice. One of its popular names 1s 
Herb Bennett. Dr. Prior tells us, too, that another 
appellation for it was St. Benedict’s herb, a term ap- 
plied to such plants as were supposed to be antidotes, 
in allusion to a legend of St. Benedict, which repre- 
sents that upon his blessing a cup of poisoned 
wine, which a monk had given to destroy him, the 
glass was shivered to pieces. It is by most persons 
supposed to be the death-drink of the Greeks, and 
the one by which Socrates was put to death. 
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A flower that cheers the garden in the autumnal 
evening is the pretty evening primrose, or, as it has 
been sometimes called, the ‘‘ Tree-primrose of Vir- 
ginia,” having originally come from Virginia. One 
of its popular names is the evening star, because the 
flowers burst open and expand in the evening, gene- 
rally between six and seven o’clock, a peculiarity 
thus noticed by Dr. Langhorne :— 


‘¢ The evening primrose shuns the day 
Blossoms only to the western star, 
And loves its solitary ray.” 


It has been made the emblem of inconstancy, and 
‘is, therefore,”’ says Phillips,* ‘‘ seldom worn by the 
fair, except by those gay belles who love to coquet 
with and tease their smitten swains.” The roots are 
eatable, and were in days gone by frequently made 
use of after dinner to flavour wine, just as olives are 
nowadays. Hence the original name of this plant 
was changed from Onagra, the ass food, to Aino- 
thera, the’ wine trap. The Suffolk poet, Bernard 
Barton, has immortalised this flower in some 
beautiful lines, the closing stanzas of which we 
subjoin :— 
** But still more animating far, 
If meek religion’s eye may trace, 
E’en in the glimmering earth-born star, 
The holier hopes of grace, 


‘* The hope, that as thy beauteous bloom 
Expands to glad the close of day, 
So through the shadows of the tomb 
May break forth mercy’s ray.” 


One of the favourite amusements of both old and 
youngisto rambleamong the hedges in search of black- 
berries, so-called from their black colour in contrast 
with that of the raspberry and dewberry. The berry 
has had various nicknames ascribed to it, one of these 
being scaldberry, from the supposed curative effect 
of its leaves when boiled and applied to a scald on 
the head. The blackberry is not without its super- 
stitions. Thus there is a popular notion in Stafford- 
shire that the devil always puts his cloven foot upon 
blackberries on Michaelmas Day, and on this account 
it is considered most unlucky to gather them during 
the remainder of the year. This piece of folk-lore is 
both prevalent in Ireland as well as in various parts 
of England. In some places it is said that when the 
blossoms of the blackberry are seen early in June an 
early harvest may be expected. The bramble, or 
blackberry, was in olden times much in request for 
binding down the sods in the village churchyard. 
Jeremy Taylor, when commenting on man’s mor- 
tality, says, ‘The autumn, with its fruits, prepares 
disorders for us, and the winter’s cold turns them 
into sharp diseases ; and the spring brings flowers to 
strew upon our hearse, and the summer gives green 
turf and brambles to bind upon the graves.” It is 
one of the plants that, according to tradition, sup- 
plied the crown of thorns for our Saviour, and is, too, 
the subject of the oldest apologue extant. When 
Jotham bitterly reproached the men of Shechem for 
their base and cruel ingratitude to their father’s 
house, he narrated to them the impressive parable of 
“the trees choosing a king” (Judges ix. 8-15). By 
the Greeks the blackberry was considered a preven- 
tive of gout, and in many a home blackberry jam is 
still a favourite remedy for sore-throats. Shake- 





* “¥lora Historica,” vol. ii. p. 171, 
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speare several times alludes to the blackberry, show- 
ing that in his day it was a well-known and popular 
plant. In the first Henry rv (Act 1, Sc. 4), he makes 
Falstaff say :— 


‘* Tf reasons were as plenty as blackberries 
I would give no man a reason on compulsion.” 


Waterton gives a quaint legend of the origin of 
the plant, which is as curious as it isamusing. ‘‘ The 
cormorant was once a wool merchant. He entered 
into partnership with the bramble and the bat, and 
they freighted a large ship with wool; she was 
wrecked, and the firm became bankrupt. Since that 
disaster the bat skulks about till midnight to avoid 
his creditors, the cormorant is for ever diving into 
the deep to discover its foundered vessel, while the 
bramble seizes hold of every passing sheep to make 
up his loss by stealing the wool.” It must be remem- 
bered, too, that the blackberry is held sacred to the 
memory of the ‘‘ Babes in the Wood: ”’ 

‘¢ Whose pretty lips with blackberries 
Were all besmeared and dyed.” 


The lupine, which was formerly much cultivated 
in gardens from its showy appearance, has from the 
earliest times been a favourite plant. The name 
Tupinus is of great antiquity, and the seeds are said 
to have been used by the ancients in their plays and 
comedies instead of pieces of money. Hence origi- 
nated the proverb, ‘‘Nwmmus lupinus, a piece of 
money of no value.’’ The French called it Le Lupin, 
the Spaniards Entramocos, and the Germans fig-bean. 
According to avery old superstition, the eating of the 
lupine was considered to brighten the mind and 
enliven the imagination. It is related of Protogenes, 
a celebrated painter of Rhodes, who flourished about 
three hundred and twenty-eight years before Christ, 
that during the seven years he was employed in 
painting the hunting piece of Ialysus, who was sup- 
posed to be the founder of the State of Rhodes, he 
lived entirely upon lupines and water, under the im- 
pression that this food would give him greater flights of 
fancy.* It was in this picture that he wished to 
introduce a dog panting with foam at his mouth, but 
not succeeding to his satisfaction, he threw the 
sponge upon his painting in a fit of anger, when 
chance brought to perfection what his art could not 
accomplish, for the sponge falling on the wet paint 
that was intended to represent the foam, gave it so 
much the appearance of reality that the piece was 
universally admired. The ancients, we are informed, 
called this plant Lupinus, from the Latin Lupus, a 
wolf, on account of its voracious nature. When 
eaten it was apt to contract the muscles, and to give 
a sorrowful expression to the countenance. Hence 
Virgil calls it Zristis lupinus. Columella tells us 
that occasionally lupines were flavoured with a Syrian 
root, and so eaten to provoke drinking, or perhaps 
to give a relish to the Egyptian beer, “as our 
country people,” says Phillips, ‘‘ introduce cheese ” : 


*¢ That root 
Which comes of Syrian seed, which sliced is given 
With moistened lupines joined, that it may 
Provoke fresh bumpers of Pelusian beer.” 


The lobelia, with its bright little flowers, is a great 
ornament to our garden borders. It received its 
name in honour of Matthias Lobel, of Lisle, who 
settled in England, and was appointed botanist and 


* © Flora Historica,” vol. ii. p. 96. 
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physician to James 1. There are many species of this from the brilliant colour of its corollas. Some of 
plant, several of which are cultivated in this country. | the lobslia are very poisonous. The white variety is 
The Lobeliacardinalis, the Cardinal’s Flower—the most | $0 injurious that if swallowed it causes death, while 
beautiful perhapsof the species—was introduced in the | if the hand that comes in contact with it touch the 
unhappy reign of Charles1. It obtained this nickname eye it produces a violent inflammation. 








CURIOUS TIME-MEASUREBRS. 


Il. —WATCHES. 





1. Back of watch, chased case, | 10. Henry Ester’s duck-shaped watch. 

2. Watch in finger-ring. : Crystal case watch, form of fleur-de-lys. 

3. Acorn-shaped watch. 12, Watch with spherical gilt case minutely chased. Works swing 80 
4, Shagreen case, ornamented with pique. English, isth century. 


\ 
{ 
! . sas 

| as to balance in all positions. 
| 

} 


5. Gold apple-shaped watch. Case enriched with seed pearls. Date 13. Crystal case mounted in bronze-gilt. Tulip-shaped French, about 
1760. | 
6. Gold shield-shaped watch. Arabesques in transparent enamel. 14. French lyre-shaped watch. 


Swiss, 18th century. 15. Small tulip-shaped watch, by Henry Grerdon, 
. Watch with metal case. 

. Acorn-shaped watch. 

. Drum-shaped watch. 


All the above are at South Kensington. 


7. Memento mori watch, by Isaac Penard. | 16 
& Oval watch, by Anthony. Hands contract and elongate. , 7 
9, Crystal case watch, by Henry Grerdon. 18 


A LARUM clocks were early in vogue, possibly | disturbing the dreanis of the somnolent. So high 4 

arranged to rouse the drowsy monks to their | pitch has the art reached in this direction, that 
matins, but they have gone ahead since their introduc- | mechanisms of this kind are said to be arranged to 
tion, doing all kinds of out-of-the-way things beyond | supply the wants of bachelors, so that after waking 
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Le of the lonely one with the thundrous roll of a park of | rounds. At the end of twenty-four hours the clock- 
‘one artillery, they strike a match, light the ready-laid | work releases the pins that have been pushed in, and 
vhile 


th fire, ring a bell at the exact moment when the newly- | the machine is ready for use once more. 
1 the 























oe 
OTR T b 
1. Thin modern watch. { 10. Modern “ half-hunter.” 
2. Watch “charm,” shape of drum. } 11. Old-fashioned watch face. 
3. Double chronograph, to fix on field-glass, 12. Back of modern watch, enamelled. 
4, Watch with seconds hand. Crystal case. | 13. Back of modern watch, enamelled and set with pearls. 
5. Lord Hussey’s watch. | 14. Crystal case watch. 
6. Case for ditto. | 15. Silver-gilt watch in form of edged cross, decorated with garnets and 
7. Watch medallion. crystals. German, 17th century. 
8. Vase watch, 18th century. 16. Lady’s gold watch, yeal size, initials and coronet in diamonds, 
s swing 80 9. Bracelet, with watch, to unfix. 


ach, about laid egx is cooked to perfection, brush the coat left; London has had curious clocks, and has some still. 


anging on a convenient peg, and, in fact, do nearly | Sir John Bennett’s clocks in Cheapside rival that in 

everything for the disconsolate being but eat his | the Salon de la Reception de la Reine at St. Cloud, 

breakfast or sew his buttons on ! | where twelve dials were went to mark the hour in as 

One machine of great value for the protection of | many capitals of Europe. The Cheapside figures 

buildings from theft or fire is called the ‘Tell-tale | that beat time, out of bells little and big, remind 

ock,” invented by Whitehurst, of Derby. There | one of those set up, in 1671, by Thomas Harrys, of 

are a set of spikes, or knobs, round a twenty-four | Water Lane, at the church of St. Dunstan, Fleet 

hish @ hour dial, one for every quarter, which can be pushed | Street, his terms being £35 and the old clock. 

Sat in during a few minutes of that quarter only. It is! Harrys’s clock projected from the tower, much as 

“ d to the watchman’s duty to push these knobs in, and if | that of Bow Church does now, and the life-size figures 

neaking any protrude afterwards, it is a proof that he either | —two savages—struck the quarters with clubs upon 
Ao 


slept or neglected to pass the clock in his ordinary! suspended bells. These Orsons were purchased in 
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1850 by Lord Hertford for £210, and are said to 
still decorate his villa (St. Dunstan’s) in the Regent’s 
Park. When taken as a child to see the wonders, 
the lordling had been used to say that one day he 
would buy ‘‘those giants.” They created quite as 
much curiosity and wonder amongst the country folk 
once as do their prototypes in the city now, for, as 
Leigh ruggedly puts it in his ‘‘New Picture of 
London,” 
‘* Many a stranger, as he passed that way, 
Made ft a design there to stay, 
And see these two hammer the hours away 
In Fleet Street.” 


The most celebrated old clocks fade into insig- 
nificance as fulfilling the highest duties of a time- 
measurer compared with the magnificent specimens 
adorning London now. 

When clocks passed out of the hands of black- 
smiths the inventive faculty was quickly at work 
amongst the new school of clockmakers to make 
portable timekeepers. 
carried out practically late in the fifteenth century. 
In a tract printed at Antwerp in 1530, Gemma 
Frisius writes of small clocks, or watches, as ‘‘ lately 
invented.” The earliest maker with whose name we 
are acquainted is Peter Hele, who, about the year 
1490, made watches which (being oval, and also in 
honour of Hele’s native city) were called Nuremburg 
Eggs. These were principally made of steel; they 
moved without weights, pointed to, and struck the 
hour, and could be carried on the person. Catgut 
was used in the earlier watches in place of chains; 
the latter, it would seem, being first attached to such 
mechanisms in the golden egg or acorn-shaped 
watches of Hans John, of Konigsberg. Some of this 
maker’s timekeepers had small wheel-lock pistols to 
serve as an alarum, an addition that would go far to 
upset the equable temperament and delicate suscep- 
tibilities of a modern chronometer. 

Gaspar Visconti, a Milanese poet, alludes to watches 
in a sonnet written in 1494, so these time-measurers 
must have come into sudden notoriety. The early 
watches were mostly large and richly chased. There 
was one such in Sir Ashton Lever’s collection with 
the date 1541, but by the next year we find a strik- 
ing watch mounted ina ring, so the makers must 
quickly have modified the size of the works. Watches 
in these times were greatly prized, and but rarely 
found in the possession of any but of royal or noble 
persons. The makers were busy, however, if not intent 
upon turning out many, at least in improving the 
quality of those finished. Dr. Derham describes a 
watch said to have belonged to our Henry vir which 
only required winding once every seven days, and 
Anne Boleyn had a similar one. The Emperor 
Charles v had a remarkable taste for delicate mechan- 
isms, and his passion for watchmaking was adduced 
in proof of his insanity by Voltaire. The monarch 
in his retirement at St. Juste, 1556, could scarcely, 
however, have indulged in a more innocent or engag- 
ing pastime. Torriano, of Cremona, an able mathe- 
matician and engineer, called by Strada ‘the Archi- 
medes of his age,” filled the office of watchmaker to 
his majesty, who had a watch ‘set in the jewel or 
collet of his ring,” and had collected quite a museum 
of such, as well as other curious mechanisms. 
Charles’s watches went, it seems, but they were 
always at sixes and sevens, and he consoled him- 
self with the pleasant reflection, “‘ What an egre- 
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gious fool must I have been to have squandered so 
much blood and treasure to make men think alike, 
when I cannot even make a few watches keep 
uniform time!’ Here we find Charles was: not 
altogether a fool; and we cannot but admire his 
philosophical resignation as he declared, when a 
clumsy monk upset his well-loved collection of time- 
keepers—and losers, ‘‘I have been labouring for some 
time to make these watches go together, and now you 
have effected it in one instant.” 

There is a watch of about this period in the Loan 
Collection at South Kensington, which is believed to 
have been worn by Lord Hussey, who was beheaded 
in 1536. It is in asilvercase, with key attached, and 
isvery diminutive. The name of the maker, R. Crayce, 
is engraved inside. This is the property of Lord 
Audley. There is another early watch of silver-gilt, 
and English make, dated 1539, lent to the Museum 
by Count Edward Stuart d’Albaine. 

In Elizabeth’s time watches had come into more 


4 wae general use, though it does not seem to have been an 
The idea must have been | 


uncommon thing to borrow a timekeeper. One of 


the characters in Ben Jonson’s “Alchemist ” says,— 


‘**T had lent my watch last night for one 
That dines to-day at the sheriff’s ;” 


and a watch would appear to have added dignity to 
the possessor, for Malvolio, in ‘‘ Twelfth Night,” 
declares, ‘‘I frown the while, and perchance wind up 
my watch, or play with some rich jewel.” 

The Earl of Leicester, Elizabeth’s master of the 
horse, presented the queen with ‘a rounde clocke 
[¢.e., watch ] fullie garnished with diamondes,”’ which 
was suspended to an armlet. Whether this is the 
same as the earl’s New Year’s gift to her majesty in 
1572 we know not. This, mentioned in Nichol’s 
‘‘ Progresses of Queen Elizabeth,” was “‘an armlet 
or shakell of golde, all over fairely garnished with 
rubyes and dyamondes, haveing in the closeing 
thearof a clocke.” The virgin queen seems to have 
been in luck’s way, for, in 1574, Margaret, Countess 
of Derby, gave her ‘‘a white beare of gold and 
another of pearle, holding a ragged staffe, standing 
upon a tonne of gold, whearin is aclocke.” The 
“clocke and all” weighed three ounces. 

Mary Queen of Scots had several watches of a 
gruesome and lugubrious charactér. One was in a 
crystal case, coffin-shaped; another, which she be- 
queathed to her maid of honour, Mary Setoun, was 
of silver-gilt, in shape of a human skull. Upon the 
forehead was engraven a scythe and _ hour-glass, 
placed between a palace and a cottage, to show the 
impartiality of death. At the back of the skull was 
Time destroying all things, and on the top scenes of 
the Garden of Eden and the Crucifixion. The watch 
was opened by reversing the skull, placing the upper 
part in the hollow of the hand, and lifting the hinged 
jaws. These ‘‘memento mori’ watches were most 
likely intended for a “‘ Prie-dieu,” or small altar, in 
a private oratory. At South Kensington is a small 
silver watch of English make in the form of a skull. 
Inside is inscribed the maker’s name, “ Isaac 
Lenard’”’—Penard (?)—and in the Fellowes Collection 
at the British Museum is a similar watch of Swiss 
manufacture, by J. C. Voulf, about the year 1600. 
There are other peculiarly shaped watches of the 


| same period extant. At South Kensington is a silver 


watch formed like a duck hanging by the neck. It 
is two and seven-eighth inches in length, and by 
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German named Henry Ester. One of this maker’s 
watches in the British Museum is tulip-shaped, and 
dated 1600. Another small tulip timekeeper is at 
South Kensington, with the name, ‘“‘ Henry Grerdon, 
at ye Exchange, fecit,” within. The same collection 
contains a watch in the form of a cross, with gilt- 
metal frame, and pieces of crystal in front, back, and 
sides; and one with a group on the top—a Venus and 





Cupid, with dog—the watch bearing the maker’s | 
initials, ““N. K.” At the British Museum is a Ger- | 
man cruciform dial, presented by A. W. Franks, Esq., | 
made by Melchior Reichol in 1569; also an English | 
watch in the shape of a fritillary flower, by Edward | 
Brysse, date 1580; and_a German octagonal watch | 
with date 1550 (temp. Edward v1). The Scottish | 
Society of Antiquaries have a watch of Sir Walter | 
Raleigh’s which belongs to a subsequent period. | 
Watches were no doubt greatly prized, and we hear | 
of one of the useful articles being presented by a | 
Polish nobleman to Erasmus; and in the will of | 
Archbishop Parker, dated 1575, his ‘ staff of Indian | 
cane, with a watch on the top,” is bequeathed to the 
Bishop of Ely. 

In Elizabeth’s day pocket-dials seem to have been | 
much in vogue with those who could not afford a | 
watch; and possibly the melancholy Jaques, in ‘‘ As 
You Like It,” did ‘‘ moral o’er the time” with such 
an instrument as we may see in silver at the Clock- | 
makers’ Company now. Ring dials, too, in which 
the light fell through a hole upon the hours marked 
on the inside, were common, and may be seen in 
most of our museums. Watches were not of every- 
day use even later than this, for Guido Fawkes and 
Perey had to buy a watch ere they could “ try con- 
clusions for the long and short burning of the touch- 
wood which he (Guy) had prepared to give fire to 
the train of powder.” 

James wore a finger-ring with a watch set in the 
jewel. One of his timekeepers (extant) is oval, and 
nearly all brass. The dial is a silver ring one-eighth 
ofan inch wide. The hours are engraved in Roman | 
numerals, and there is a small stud at the base of | 
each, so that the hour could be ascertained by the | 
touch in the dark. Above the dial are figures of | 
Leda and the Swan, and below a cherub’s head be- | 
tween two foxes. In this watch catgut is used 
instead of a chain. The king, writing from Windsor, 
April 18th, 1623, to his ‘‘ sweete boyes”’ who were in | 
Spain, sends jewels for the Duke of Buckingham, 
the princes’ companion, to give away; one is “a 
clocke of goulde, garnisht on the one side with letters 
of dyamondes, Dieu et mon droyte; and on the other 
side a cross of dyamondes fullie garnisht, with a | 
pendante of dyamondes.” | 

Charles 1 had two watches, one of gold and one of | 
silver, placed near a lamp upon a stool at his bed- | 
side. On the morning of the unhappy king’s execu- | 
tion, whilst on the way to Whitehall, he gave the 
silver watch to Sir Thomas Herbert. ‘This is still 
preserved. It is richly chased, three inches in dia- 
meter, and one and a quarter thick. 

In the Fellowes Collection at the British Museum 
is a watch formerly worn by Milton. It is of silver- 
gilt, and steel-faced, the dial covered by a glass. 
Upon the face is inscribed ‘‘Ioanni Miltoni, 1631.” 
hee made by ‘‘ William Bunting, in Pope’s Head 
p: ey.” 

In the same rich collection are two oval silver 
watches made in 1650, and said to have been the 
property of Oliver Cromwell. One bears the Crom- 








| ‘* Pierre Combrel a Lyon.” 


well family crest, and the inscription, ‘“‘ John Midnall, 
Fleet Street.” There is also another watch in the 
Ashmolean Museum, which without doubt was the 
great Protector’s. 

The London Company of Clockmakers had been 
incorporated in 1631, and the manufacture of time- 
keepers was now a thriving business; indeed, a 
sudden increase in the number sold must have taken 
place. In Brown’s comedy of “The Antipodes” 
(1638) we read that now,— 


‘* Every clerk can carry 
The time of day in his pocket,” 


which, considering the scarcity of watches in the 
time of James 1, seems remarkable. However, the 
interior economy of a watch was still for many years 
‘‘caviare to the general,” and a marvel to good Mr. 
Samuel Pepys, who, writing on the 22nd of Decem- 
ber, 1665, says:—‘‘I to my Lord Brounckers, and 
there spent the evening by my desire in seeing his 
lordship open to pieces and make up again his 
watch; thereby being taught what I never knew 
before; and it is a thing very well worth my having 
seen, and am mightily pleased and satisfied with it.” 
Watches were played for in the sports of the 
Mall in those days. This mode of passing time (and 
its recorders, from one to another) was the rage 
with Charles 1 and his courtiers ; and, if rather costly 
stakes, watches were more within bounds than risk- 
ing the paternal acres on the hazard of the die upon 
the green cloth at Crockford’s—an amusement 
fashionable with a later generation of gamblers, 
South Kensington has several watches of seven- 
teenth-century make. One is of silver, fluted and 
shaped like a pecten-shell. It has a chased and 
engraved dial, and bears the name of the maker, 
Its size is two and a 
half by one and three-quarter inches. Another 


| watch is in the form of a fleur-de-lis, with gilt dial 


plate and outer case of plain silver. It dates about 
1650, and its maker’s name is ‘‘G. Senez, Orologier 
du Roy 4 Rouen.” 

The greatest improvements in the art of watch- 
making are due to the seventeenth century, when the 


| Studious minds of Huygens and Dr. Hooke were 


directed into this channel. Since that time research, 
energy, and workmanlike ability have placed 
English watches and kindred mechanisms foremost 
in the world. Dr. Hooke, an irrepressible and 
cosmopolitan “scientist,” originated the spiral or 
pendulum spring, and this was improved upon by 
Thomas Tompion, who had been a farrier, and tried 
his prentice hand at watchwork by regulating the 
wheels of meat-jacks. Tompion was a famous watch- 
maker of the day, and Dr. Hooke induced him to 
construct a watch upon the new principle for Charles 
u. From this period watches became real time- 
keepers, and the improvements introduced since have 
been mainly to counteract the varying effects of cold 
and heat upon the metal of which the works are 
constructed, and in rendering the working parts less 
liable to friction, until the precision and mathematical 
accuracy of these machines justly entitled them to the 
eulogy of Paley, who selected watches as exhibiting 
the highest specimens of human ingenuity. English 
watches have secured a world-wide reputation, and 
their well-earned fame has led to unscrupulous 
imitation. So early as 1724 Sully wrote that there 
were many watchmakers in Europe who scrupled not 
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to put English makers’ names totheir vile productions. 
Such tricks are by no means uncommon now. 

At one time it was fashionable to wear two watches, 
to compare the one with the other. In the “ Univer- 
sal Magazine ’’ for 1777, we find a “‘ Receipt to make 
a Modern Fop,” which includes, amongst other 
ingredients, 


** A lofty cane, a sword with silver hilt, 
A ring, two watches, and a snuffbox gilt.” 


Some, too poor or too niggardly to sport the 
usual couple of watches, wore a fausse montre, or 
dummy watch, in one pocket, and the real watch 
in the other. This carrying of two watches at one 
time was as nothing compared to the whimsicality of 
a Saxon Minister, Count Bruhl, in whose wardrobe, 
when the Prussians took Dresden in 1757, were dis- 
covered suits of clothes for each day of the year, and 
365 watches, sticks, and snuff-boxes, respectively. 
We have seen that striking-watches were of an 
early date, and stories are told of the detection of 


thieves in a crowd by the watches they had abstracted | 


striking the hour at a mal-apropos moment. Charles 


x1 of France discovered a chevalier @industrie, who | 


had eased him of his watch, in this manner. When 
‘‘ repeaters ’’—which strike the hour at any time by 
pressure upon a certain part of the watch—came in 
seems to be unknown. 


(written about 1711) thus: ‘‘ When you press a 


watch, or pull a clock, they answer your question | 


with precision, for they repeat exactly the hour of 
the day, and tell you neither more nor less than you 
desire to know.’’ One of this class of watches is 
alluded to in the ‘‘ London Magazine” of 1753 asa 
necessary adjunct of Monsieur a la Mode, viz. : 


*¢ A repeater by Graham, which the hour reveals, 
Almost overbalane’d with knickknacks and seals.” 


Graham had been an apprentice to Tompion, 
already mentioned. Repeaters, it seems, were soon 
valued, and, doubtless, the best workmanship would 
be exhibited in such watches. In Colman’s opera of 
‘‘TInkle and Yarico,” produced at Covent Garden in 
1790, Sir Christopher Curry was made to sing— 

‘** Complaisance is a gingerbread creature, 
Used for show, like a watch, by each spark, 
But truth is a golden repeater, 

That sets a man right in the dark.” 


At South Kensington there are some beautiful 
specimens of seventeenth and eighteenth century 
repeaters. One is of metal gilt, in size 54 by 4} 
inches. Upon the dial-plate is engraved The En; 
tombment, after Lucas Van Leyden. This watch ig 
dated 1630, and the name of the maker, ‘‘ Nicholas 
Lemandre a Blois,” is added. Here is also a gold 


repeater in a shagreen case, by ‘‘J. Trubsham, Lon- | 


don,” the property of Miss Gerard, and said to have 
been formerly in the possession of Bishop Berkeley. 
Another in the same collection is believed to have 
been worn by George 1. It is a repeating-watch in 
a double case, the inner one being pierced and en- 
graved, and on the back are the royal arms, sur- 
mounted by acrown. The outer case is repoussé, and 
chased, with a horseman hunting a boar. It is 2} 
by 14 inches in size, of German manufacture, the 
maker’s name being ‘‘George Albrecht.’ A con- 
trivance called a ‘‘ pulse piece,” and by the French 
a ‘‘deaf-picce” (scurdine), was subsequently added 


They are mentioned iz | 
Bolingbroke’s ‘‘ Letters on the Study of History” | 


to repeaters. In these watches a small button 
projected from the rim, nearly opposite the pendant, 
and when the watch was made to repeat the time, 
and the finger was pressed upon the button, the 
number of strokes upon the bell could be distinctly 
felt. The touch watch (une montre de touche) wasa 
later invention by Brequet, a famous French maker. 
Here the hours were indicated by eleven buttons, 
or studs, projecting from the rim of the case, and the 
pendant marked twelve o’clock. There was an index 
hand at the back which, moved forward, stopped at 
| the time shown upon the dial; this, combined with 
the studs, enabled one to feel the time. 

Some of the last century watches are highly orna- 
mented, and other specimens display great ingenuity. 
South Kensington has a French lyre-shaped watch, 
set with pearls and enamelled, and surmounted by 
an image of the sun. Another, in the form of a very 
| small apple, has a gold enamelled case, and is sur- 
| rounded by a belt of seed pearls. This was made at 
Geneva about 1760. In the Gardner Collection at 
the same museum isa watch in an oval gold case, 
highly decorated with pearls and diamonds, set in 
enamel, the hands of which contract and elongate to 
suit the form of dial. This is by ‘‘ W. Anthony, Lon- 
don.” The clock of the Cathedral of Lyon, made 
by Lippius de Basle, had a similar dial, and the 
single index became longer or shorter to suit its 
form. To return to the collection at South Kensing- 
| ton, there is a watch, the property of T. Dyer 
Edwards, Esq., originally belonging to the Duke of 
Marlborough, by whom it was given to Sir Isaac 
Newton in 1714. It is of silver, with repoussé and 
open work cover, and is of German make. Another 
watch presented to the great astronomer is in the 
possession of the Royal Society. 

We have mentioned the forgery of celebrated 
| makers’ names in connection with watches, and of 
course the antiquaries have suffered as well as the 

public. George m1 had a watch said to have been 
the property of Robert Bruce, and to have been dis- 
_covered at Bruce Castle, Fifeshire. The case was 
of chased silver and blue enamel, with the ciphers 
| “TR. B.” at each corner. Upon the dial-plate was 
engraved ‘‘Robertus B., Rex Scotorum.” This in- 
scription should have appeared of uncertain value 
| when it was remembered that Bruce died in 1328; 
| but all doubts were eventually settled by the dis- 
| covery that the whole matter was a hoax, the ciphers 
and dates having been scratched upon an old watch 
|in sheer sport. George mz had a really curious 
timekeeper presented to him by Arnold, of Devereux 
Court, Strand, in 174. This was set in a ring, and 
contained i125 parts. It was the size of a threepenny- 
piece, and weighed five pennyweights and three 
| grains. The king sent Arnold 500 guineas in return 
| for the watch; and upon the Czar of Russia subse- 
quently offering twive that sum for one like it, the 
| patriotic watchmaker declined the tempting bait, 
being determined that only his own sovereign shoull 
possess so unique a timekeeper. 

Miniature watches are little thought of now; pre- 
cision is everything, as it should be; and this has 
culminated in the chronograph, a wonderful inven- 
tion of our own day, by which the great horse-races 
are usually timed. The precise moment the starter’s 
flag is lowered is indicated upon the dial bya spot of 
ink, and another dot shows with equal exactitude 
the time at which the first horse passes the judge’s 

chair. 
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SOCIAL PIONEERINGS. 


BY BHE REV. M. KAUFMANN, M.A., AUTHOR OF ‘‘SOCIALISM: 


ITS NATURE, ITS DANGERS, AND ITS REMEDIES CONSIDERED.” 


THE HISTORY AND PROGRESS OF CO-OPERATION IN ENGLAND. 


T is not at all unlikely that by means of co- 
operation and self-help, great improvements in | 
the condition of the labouring classes will be effected | 
in this country peaceably, and in the course of | 
natural evolution, just as its liberal institutions 
have grown up and survived in the conflict with | 
opposing forces without the convulsive effects of | 
social revolutions such as have accompanied the | 
social -and political changes elsewhere. This being | 
the probable destiny of the co-operative move- 
ment, it is all the more interesting to follow its | 
course from the pioneer period to the practical or 
constructive stage in which we find it at present, so | 
as to be able to venture upon a forecast as to its pos- | 
sible future, its prospective goal. Referring to this | 
important issue, even so cautious a writer as Professor | 
Fawcett has not hesitated from expressing a convic- | 
tion that ‘‘ co-operation may probably be more con- 
fidentially relied upon than any other economic agency 
to effect a marked and permanent improvement in the | 
social and industrial condition of the country.” | 
In the early pioneer movement, from 1812 to 1844, | 


the heroic age of co-operation, many and various | 


were the attempts of philanthropists and patronising 


employers to improve the condition of the working | 


people. 


a former paper of this and the preceding series, but 


by Abraham Combe, in Scotland, and the more suc- 
cessful experiment of Mr. Vandeleur among the wild 
peasantry of Ralahine, in Ireland, both of which 
were founded on the pattern and, more or less, in 
conformity with the principles of Robert Owen's 
settlements already described. 

The Chartist Co-operative Farm scheme, which 
promised “a beautiful cottage and four acres, with 
thirty pounds to work it, for a prepayment of five 


| pounds four shillings,” which allured seventy thou- 


sand persons into membership, though it had only a 


subscribed capital of thirty-six thousand pounds, 


whereas it was calculated that no less than twenty- 
one millions would be wanted for the purpose, belongs 
to this ‘‘ enthusiastic period.” 

The Queenwood experiment was a similar attempt 
to improve the condition of the people by adopting 
the principles of community life to the requirements 
of modern times during this mythical age in the 
history of co-operation. A book might be written on 
the ‘‘ Idiots of Progress,’ says Mr. Holyoake, re- 
ferring to these and like experiments. Those of our 
readers who wish to study more minutely the ‘“ pic- 
turesque insanity’ of these Utopian schemers, we 
can only refer to the pages of his highly interesting, 


One experiment after another was made, | and sometimes even humorous history of co-opera- 
similar to the attempts of Robert Owen described in | 


tion. 
Nor can we do more than allude to the virulent 


all ending, as most pioneering attempts are apt to do, | opposition which the movement encountered durin 
’ g I 


in comparative disappointment, and some not unfre- 
quently in abrupt failures. 


this eventful period of unsuccessful pioneering, and 
the imputations and unjust obloquy to which its early 


One of the earliest instances of co-operative stores | heroes were exposed when in some cases clergymen 


was the village shop, opened in the year 1794, at | 


Mongewell, in Oxfordshire, for the poor of that and 
some adjoining parishes, to provide their families 
with the ordinary articles of consumption at whole- 
sale prices. It had been set up by Bishop Barring- 
ton, who seems to have understood the principles of 
co-operation tolerably well, but whose example in 
encouraging it seems not to have found many imita- 
tors among either the clergy or laity of that day. 

‘“‘Colleges of Industry’? had been recommended a 
century earlier by the Socialist co-operator, John 
Bellers; and the so-called ‘‘Christian Socialists,” 
Maurice, Kingsley, and Thomas Hughes, made a 
practical attempt at collegiate or associated labour 
of this kind in the metropolis about a century and a 
half after this suggestion, and with some success. 

About the same time an attempt was made to 
create self-supporting villages by a number of noble- 
men and gentlemen, joined by a few of the bishops, 
who say in their prospectus that ‘‘ Competition, in 
appealing to selfish motives only, enriching the few 
and impoverishing the many, is a false and unchris- 
tian principle, engendering a spirit of envy and 
rivalry,” and in the same document held out a pros- 
pect of a time coming when, by means of their 
philanthropic effort, the inmates would become pro- 
priétors in the villages so founded. 

Besides these, there were pretentious schemes set 


on foot, such as the Orbiston Community, founded | 


refused to bury co-operators, and “in one case a 
sexton caught the posthumous contagion, and refused 
to dig a grave for a Socialist’s child.”” Suffice it to 
say, the progress of the movement was hampered by 
opposition, and therefore slow and intermittent ; that 
its principles were not always clearly understood by 
its most prominent advocates, invariably disparaged 
by. powerful enemies, and misunderstood by the out- 
side world. 

The early co-operative movement collapsed after 
thirty years of ‘‘ valorous vicissitudes,’ closing with 
apparent death. But it was found, after all, that 
co-operation was a living principle, only suffering 
from ‘‘ suspended animation.’ It revived under a 
new and more practical form, destined to meet with 
signal success. The constructive character of co- 
operation manifests itself, as we have said in a pre- 
vious paper, in the three successive stages: frst, 1n 
the joint-stock company, then in the industrial co- 
partnership, which leads the way to the third and 
highest form of co-operation—combination among 
the labourers themselves. With the first of these 
we have nothing to do here. The second is still in 
its infancy in this country, and, owing to the wide 
gulf between wealth and poverty which exists in 
England, and which produces a more marked class- 
separation of employer and employed than is de- 





sirable, holds out little promise of rapid progress so 
long as the ignorant suspicion of the sturdy labourer 
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proud of his pauperised independence, blinds him to 
the advantages held out in industrial co-partnership 
between himself and his employers, and so long as 
the latter forgets, as is too frequently the case, that 

- partnership, not patronage, is the one thing needful 
to establish a healthy and peaceable, as well as pro- 
fitable, co-operation between the masters and the 
men. Still attempts have been made, and others 
probably will be made, as the beneficent principles of 
industrial co-partnership are more clearly brought 
out by attempts now being made in industrial co- 
operation among the men themselves. We have seen 
an instance of due recognition of this in the last 
paper in the case of M. Leclaire’s adoption of the 
principle, with marked success, in Paris. 

We have now to allude to an English enterprise of a 
similar nature. Messrs. Briggs, of the Whitwood and 
Methley Collieries, near Normanton in Yorkshire, 
issued some years ago a proposal to ‘officials and 
operatives employed in the concern,” to join by sub- 
scribing one-third of the capital employed in their 
business by taking out preference shares. After 
deducting ten per cent. from the profits, the remainder 
was to be divided in two equal portions, one to go to 
the employer, the other to be distributed among the 
employed in proportion to their earnings during the 
year; and the pregramme put forth at the time 
declared that ‘‘ the adoption of the mode of appropri- 
ation thus recommended would, it is believed, add so 
great an element of success to the undertaking as to 
increase rather than diminish the dividend to the 
shareholders.” 

In this they were not disappointed. While it lasted 
the partnership with their men brought them great 
gain, and several thousands of pounds were divided 
among the workmen as their share of the profits. 
But unfortunately Messrs. Briggs, acting too much 
in the spirit of patrons, in contravention of the part- 
nership principle laid down by themselves, refused 
to pay the promised dividend to any of their people 
who would attend the trades unions, and so hampered 
the proper working of their well-meaning scheme by 
unwarranted prescriptions and unnecessary dictation. 
This was unjustifiable interference with the liberty 
of the employed persons, and led to the inference that 
the company found strikes less expensive than fulfill- 
ing the conditions of a mutually advantageous partner- 
ship. The latter was terminated by the employers 
without sufficient reasons being advanced for its dis- 
continuance, except that the company found it difficult 
to work the scheme satisfactorily in the presence of 
so many conflicting claims, interests, and prejudices 
existing among the men; it was owing more probably 
to their own general unfamiliarity with co-operative 
principles. They deserve credit, however, for what 
they attempted ; they would have been probably suc- 
cessful if — had persevered, and made the partici- 
pation in profits on the part of the men less a gracious 
gift depending on the goodwill of the masters than 
a deservedly-earned remuneration for services ren- 
dered by the men in their employ. There have been 
also several attempts at co-partnership in agriculture, 
such as that of Lord George Manners, Earl Spencer, 
and the present Speaker of the House of Commons, 
which have not yet any telling results to show, owing 
to the backward condition of the agricultural labourer, 
accompanied by the present unfortunate depression 
of agriculture, under which all such forms of industry 
are suffering. But there is one remarkable case 
of co-operative farming which deserves to be men- 





tioned as a successful experiment in this place. A 
Suffolk landowner, Mr. Gurdon, when, some forty 
years ago, a small farm of his became vacant, called 
together twenty labourers, and offered to?lend them 
capital without interest fer purposes of co-operative 
farming under his own direction. They agreed will- 
ingly to carry out the scheme. ‘Ten years later they 
were able to repay the loan. He let another farm of 
150 acres on the same terms to thirty more labourers, 
and in 1862 they had nearly repaid the capital, and 
all were living in a very prosperous condition. From 
a report sent in to Mr. Holyoake by a gentleman who 
is by no means favourable to this plan of patronising 
agricultural co-operation, and whose testimony is 
therefore all the more valuable, it appears that the 
trial of Mr. Gurdon, of Acorington, as far as it went, 
has been certainly successful. 

As to the advantages of industrial and agricultural 
co-partnership in promoting good feeling between 
employers and employed, and in giving a direct 
interest in the concern to the latter by increasing 
energy and skill and economy in production, there 
can be no question.* But its chief merit consists in 
serving as a school for productive co-operation among 
the men themselves, and the independent effort of 
labourers to form themselves into co-operative socie- 
ties without the aid of patrons. The distinction 
between the two has been tersely put thus by Mr. 
Holyoake: ‘In an industrial partnership capital 
employs capital. In a co-operative workshop labour 
employs capital.” The employment of capital bor- 
rowed at the usual rate of interest of course depends 
on the public credit enjoyed by the association. This 
brings us to what Germans call the ‘‘ epoch-making” 
event in the history of constructive co-operation—the 
establishment of the stores of equitable pioneers 
at Rochdale. 

It was, in the first place, simply a “ scheme of 
shopkeeping for the working people, where no credit 
is given or received, where pure articles of just mea- 
sure are sold at market prices, and the profits accu- 
mulated for the purchasers.”” The abuses connected 
with distribution, which doubled the price of commo- 
dities under which the fabouring people were mainly 
supplied, led to this. Equity in industrial pursuits 
was their object, as the name implies. Since com- 
petition failed to secure it, co-operation was resorted 
to as a remedial system, securing at once the pro- 
bity and prosperity of the commercial enterprise, and 
equitable shares of profit distributed among all 
concerned. 

The original capital of the society was collected by 
means of weekly twopenny subscriptions of a small 
body of simple working men, who have since been 
called the “‘famous twenty-eight” pioneers. With the 
sum of £28 so obtained, a small store was opened in 
Toad Lane, Rochdale, in 1844, for the sale of ordinary 
articles of consumption. Carefulness and honesty pro- 
cured customers, additional subseribers, and a rapidly- 
growing business. This enabled the pioneers to invest 
largely in shares of a co-operative corn-mill in 1859, 
which may be called the first experiment of co-opera- 
tive production in this country. In 1857 the Equit- 
able Pioneers’ Society had its seven departments of 
grocery, drapery, butchering, shoemaking, clogging, 





* Victor Béhmert, director at the Statistical Bureau for the kingdom 
of Saxony, has shown, in a work lately published by him on the labour 
question, that in 120 practical cases of different industries, spread over 
various countries, the application of this principle has had the desirable 
effect of improving the social condition of the wages labourer and his 
relation to the employer. 
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tailoring, and wholesale, and since then has still 
further expanded into branch stores, spreading their 
network all over the country. The acquisition of the 
co-operative corn-mill was followed by the formation 
of co-operative associations for cotton and woollen 
manufactures in 1868, and the definition of co-opera- 
tion was now changed with the altered circumstances 
of the association. ‘‘ The main principle of co-opera- 
tion is that in all new enterprises, whether of trades 
or manufacture, the profits shall be distributed in 
equitable proportions among all engaged in creating 
it.’ In thus following out the principle of co-opera- 
tion to its legitimate logical consequences, the pioneers 
of Rochdale have attained to an unrivalled success in 
their enterprise. The store, which commenced with 
a small stock of goods, value £16 11s. 11d., had now 
been transformed into one of the most extensive 
warehouses in the country, with its newsroom rival- 
ling that of a London club, and an extensive library 
with its permanent custodian, its science classes and 
scientific apparatus, with.an educational fund set 
apart from the proceeds of the business for the diffu- 
sion of literary culture among the members of the 
association. 

By means of taking the public into partnership, 
and dividing the profits among producers and con- 
sumers, the Co-operative Association has made the 
rapid progress which is implied in the following 
figures :— 


Years. Members. Funds. Business. Profits. 
£ £ & 
1844 28 28 —_ -- 
1854 900 7,172 $3,364 1,763 
1864 4,747 62,105 174,937 22,717 
1874 7,639 192,814 298,888 40,679 


In the year 1876 the profits of the Rochdale Store 
amounted to £50,668. 

Nor are the Rochdale Stores singular in their 
startling success. The Halifax Society, which has a 
history of its own, was founded in 1829, under very 
humble circumstances, clearing in net profits from 
1830-32 the sum total of £173 2s. 11}d. It has now 
12,000 or more members, with a yearly profit of 
£19,000; and, says Mr. Holyoake, with pardonable 
pride, ‘If it happens to lose £60,000, still goes on 
its way, no more disturbed than one of the planets 
when an eccentric comet loses its tail.”’ 

The co-operative societies throughout Lancashire 
manfully weathered the storm during the years of 
the cotton famine,* and, according to Mr. Milner 
Gibson’s parliamentary returns at that time, it 
appeared that their number had increased to 454, 
and that this number were in full operation in the 
third year of the famine; that the profits of 381 
among them—excluding 73 societies which made no 
returns—were £213,600 during this crisis. This 
result is sufficient to prove the practical soundness 
of the co-operative principle, and to secure for co- 
operation a position of its own as one of the most 
powerful social forces in this country, and as having 
the promise of still further extension in the future. 

What distinguishes the scheme from any of those 
previously mentioned is its self-supporting character ; 
it is a self-managing scheme of the labouring people, 
organising themselves into a body of independent 
co-operators without aid from publie or private 
patrons. 

The organisation received its complement in the 





* So, too, the co-operative societies on the Continent emerged un- | 
S&cathed from the unfavourable effects of the Franzo-Prussian war and the 


commercial crash in Germany succeeding it, 





formation of the Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
which has now several productive works, and was 
originally founded to supply the various articles of 
consumption required for distribution by the stores, 
and which, owing to the opposition of ‘the trade,” 
it was sometimes difficult to procure on equitable 
terms—or on any terms—from the wholesale firms. 
The foundation of this great auxiliary of the co- 
operative movement was, therefore, a further step in 
the establishment of a federal alliance between 
producers and consumers. It was formed in this 
way. At aconference of delegates from industrial 
and provident co-operative societies, held in Oldham 
on the 25th October, 1862, it was resolved, ‘‘ That 
all co-operative societies be requested to contribute 
one farthing per member to meet the expenses that 
may arise in carrying out the resolutions of the con- 
ference.” A statement of the probable benefits 
arising from the establishment of a wholesale depot 
and general agency was put forward by Mr. Green- 
wood, and the co-operators set to work to call this 
agency into existence. Although it began its career 
at a most unfavourable time, its success from the first 
was satisfactory, and twelve months after its com- 
mencement Lord Brougham spoke in highly favour- 
able terms of its significance in the future development 
of co-operation. His predictions have been fully 
verified by the subsequent history of this ‘‘ farthing 
federation.” 

The following table indicates the progress of ‘‘ the 
Wholesale ’”’ during the last fourteen years :— 


No. of Members in Capital, Value of Net 
Year. Societies who Share, and Goods Profit. 
are Shareholders. Loan, sold, 
£ £ 
1864 18,337 2,456 51,858 267 
1867 57,443 24,208 255,779 8,452 
1877 273,351 414,462 2,791,477 33,274 


Such have been the results of modern co-operation 
in this country; greater results may be expected in 
the future. ‘If all the societies were federated 
together,” says Mr. Holyoake, “they might buy 
vessels, farms, and grazing grounds, and set u 
countless manufactories, and guarantee orders which 
would keep all profitably going, secure good provi- 
sions and honest workmanship, and add the profits of 
production to the profits of distribution among all 
concerned.” 

And not only thus much, but sanguine expectations 
are entertained of the good time coming when they 
will grow their own wheat and other agricultural 
produce on their “wn land, and when they will import 
tea, coffee, and sugar in their own ships from their 
own plantations, and an ambitious scheme has already 
been seriously entertained for the promotion of 
international co-operation between England and 
America. 

Unfortunately, the progress of co-operation is 
constantly impeded by ignorance and disregard of 
its principles among co-operators themselves. Even 
in the workshops of the ‘‘ Wholesale,” and in the 
Oldham cotton-mills, division of profits among all the 
employed labourers does not take place according to 
true co-operative pirnciples. The shareholders in 
co-operative concerns, though they be labourers 
themselves, are as liable to become dividend-hunters 
as other capitalists. They engage their ‘“‘ hands” on 
the usual terms, and are tempted to violate the 
principle of co-operation in not allowing them a share 
in the profits. Even the Manufacturing Society at 








Rochdale, when depressed trade brought adverse 
times, were reluctant to share the profits among their 
labourers instead of adhering to the original prin- 
ciple of their institution—the common interest of all the 
workers in the work—which brought upon them the 
just censure of John Stuart Mill and Mr. Thornton. 
These, however, are some of the appendages in new 
forms of industry struggling into existence, which 
for a long time remain as rudimentary parts, even 
after the system has reached its full development. 
As in the case of industrial partnership, so, too, in 
the co-operative company, it will be felt before long 
that to secure the utmost amount of increased effi- 
ciency in the work done, the best plan is to allot to 
labour a share in the profits, setting aside a fund 
year after year, in prosperous times, to provide for 
contingent losses and reverses and fluctuations of 
trade, which may be calculated as recurring in given 
intervals. It will be found that the “cold and | 
covetous”’ plan of carrying on industry, whether in 
the ordinary or the co-operative system, is by no 
means the most profitable way, and that honesty in 
the surrender of a liberal portion of the profits in 
such casesis, after all, the best policy. Co-operative 
associations pursuing a different policy steer under 
false colours, and become untrue to their own prin- 
ciples, just as the co-operative distributive stores in 
London, such as the Civil Service Supply and others, 
are only inferior imitations and spurious adjuncts of 
the movement. The latter having discovered the 
benefits arising from co-operation in cheapening 
articles of consumption by economy in concert, 
establish stores like those at Rochdale, but without 
any regard to the moral and social aspects of co- 
operation. There is no community of interest among 
managers, shareholders, and consumers; it amounts 
to nothing more or less than amateur shopkeeping 
among the higher classes, with a view to obtain the | 
necessaries and luxuries of life at a cheaper rate. 

The number of co-operative societies in England 
and Wales, according to Mr. Thomas Brassey, in 
1874, was 746; the number of members, 300,587. 
At the end of 1872 the share-capital amounted to 
£2,784,000. The sums of £10,176,000 were paid, 
and £11,379,000 were received for goods during the 
year. The disposable net profit realised from all 
sources amounted to £807,748. 

This is a remarkable achievement compared with 
the notable failures of all previous schemes of social 
improvement. It has gained for it accordingly public 
support from influential quarters. At the annual 
congresses held during the last ten years, some of the 
most eminent statesmen and political economists have | 
occupied the president’s chair, and the proceedings | 
on these occasions have been of a most encouraging 
nature. The importance of the movement is being 
generally recognised, and competent judges least of | 
all inclined to Utopian dreams speak hopefully of | 
the movement as a great social lever for the improve- 
ment of the masses and the reconciliation of capital 
and labour. 

‘‘The two wants of industry,”’ says a distinguished 
co-operator, ‘‘ are distribution of profit and education 
in industrial morality.” Co-operation supplies both, 
and when ‘‘ distribution shall undo excess, the baser 
incentives to greed, fraud, and violence will cease. 
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On the material benefits of co-operation in the 
distribution of profit we haye dwelt sufficiently long 
already. What are the educational tendencies, 
morally and mentally—the spiritual forces of the 
movement, so to speak—it remains for us now to 
consider. The moral qualities most needed are 
frugality, liberality, and fidelity, to ensure saving 
habits and the creative capital, fair arrangements in 
the distribution of labour and profit, and genoral 
trust among the members of any improved industrial 
organisation of the future by means of association. 
It was the absence of this ‘moral method of fru- 
gality ’’ which led tothe failure of most of the North 
American settlements we have described, after a short 
indulgence of living from hand to mouth; whilst on 
the other hand co-operation, as an educational means 
for teaching thrifty habits,* has already achieved 


| startling results in aiming at the abolition of a 


ruinous credit-system, and accumulating vast capital 
among people who but a few years ago were with- 
out any means whatever, so as to render shares in co- 
operative associations, both at home and abroad, the 
most secure investment of the times. 

It has been said that only a liberal frame of 
mind among men can make a co-operative shop 
possible. The absence of liberality proved fatal 
in some of the Communistic societies we have de- 
scribed, whereas those co-operative institutions where 
it prevailed have prospered most. It is the true 
principle of co-operation, and without it the hard 
cruelties of competition will only be reintroduced by 
a back-door in co-operative concerns. But where the 
‘principle viribus unitis prevails among men engaged 
in the same pursuit, because all participate alike in 
results, the amenities of federal union will not be 
wanting. 

The distrust of the working class towards their own 
members is proverbial, a distrust, alas! too often 
founded on sad experience. It was this mutual 
distrust which led to the solution of some of the lost 
communities both in Europe and North America. 
But what are the real tendencies of co-operation in 
this matter? They are comprehended in the follow- 
ing preamble to the rules of the Co-operative Union, 
adopted at the London Congress in 1875: ‘ This 
union is formed to promote the practice of truthfulness, 
justice, and economy in production and exchange.”’ 

Co-operation thus helps in the formation of cha- 
racter; it dignifies labour in rendering the labourer 
independent. The introduction of the ‘ gaseous” 
element, which destroyed the Communistic societies 
founded by Robert Owen, is a danger which co- 
operators avoid ; the discipline of co-operative labour 
has no attraction for the rabble, and to those who 
join its ranks in a depraved condition it is the best 
school for the recovery or reformation of character. 





* It has been asserted that the co-operative store proving the chief 
attraction to the labourer, encourages with increased cheapness & 
larger desire for consumption, and thus the very opposite of frugality. It 
is forgotten that the standard of living among the labourers generally is 
very low still, and that a wider diffusion of comforts among them is far 
more desirable than simply heaping up a mountain of gold called the 
“‘wealth of nations.” 

Moreover, it has to be remembered that the unhealthy intensiveness of 
overproduction since the rise of modern industry in its eager pursuit of 
profit at any price has been the chief cause of brutalising self-indulgence, 
and the desire of immediate gratification on the part of those whom the 
stupefying effects of machinery-labour render insensible to the more 
rational enjoyments of ideal culture. When the labourer, by means of 





We are but in that state yet, but co- 
operation is the most likely thing apparent to accele- 
rate the march of it.”’ If this be so we have arrived 
at the solution of the social question. 


co-operation, shall have become a capitalist, he will not only have 
learned sobriety and frugal habits, but also the art of living a higher 
life than his present animal existence, and may even reach, under whole- 
some moral and religious influences, a simple standard of refinement 
and taste now by no means too common amongst the more prosperous 
} classes of society. 
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